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THE  FUTURE  POLICV  UF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTV. 



UNDER  the  title  “ Ireland  and  the  Liberal  Party,”  Lord 
Crewe  contributed  to  the  New  Liberal  Review  for  June 
an  ai'ticle  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a feeling 
of  admiration  for  its  moderation  and  its  candour.  He  states 
the  facts  as  he  sees  them  with  a healthy  openness  of  spirit  and 
a freedom  from  prejudice  that  win  our  sympathy,  and  go  far 
to  win  also  our  assent  to  his  views.  But  admirable  though  the 
spirit  of  the  article  is,  it  still  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  it  is  its  main  purpose  to  suggest  that  the 
Liberal  Party  might,  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  history,  success- 
fully pursue. 

Lord  Crewe  points  out  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  party  to 
come  to  “ some  general  agreement  upon  certain  subjects  which 
refuse  to  be  ignored  or  set  aside  ” ; and  foi'emost  among  these 
he  places  the  Irish  question.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  he 
writes  “ as  a convinced  Home  Ruler”;  but  he  seeks  to  justify 
the  attitude  of  I'eserve  and  caution  recently  adopted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  regard  to  it.  He  gives  convincing 
I'easons  for  holding  that  the  task  of  converting  England  to  the 
Irish  policy  of  IMr.  Gladstone  is,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  a 
hopeless  one.  And  he  accepts  the  view  that  so  long  as  England 
remains  hostile,  and  so  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  possesses  its 
present  power,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Liberal  Party  to 
carry  a measure  of  Home  Rule.  To  adopt  the  advice  given  by 
Mr.  John  Redmond  in  the  May  number  of  the  same  Review, 
and  to  place  Home  Rule  in  the  foi'efront  of  the  Liberal 
progi'amme,  would  therefore  be  to  court  a disaster  at  least  as 
great  as  that  which  overtook  the  party  in  1895.  And  the  mere 
chance  of  this  justifies  Liberals  in  proceeding  with  full  caution 
in  the  matter. 

Now,  no  English  or  Scotch  Libei'al  possessed  of  ordinary 
foresight  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  convincing  force  of  this 
argument.  But  so  far,  Lord  Crewe’s  position  is  a merely  negativ^e 
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one.  ] t is  when  he  comes  to  state  more  definitely  what  is  the 
line  of  “ general  agreement  ” to  which  he  thinks  the  Liberal 
Party  night  come,  that  we  are  inclined  to  question  his  view- 
He  suggests  that  the  party  will  more  readily  secure  support  in 
the  CO  mtry  if,  instead  of  adopting  Mr.  Redmond’s  advice,  it 
concentrates  its  hopes  and  energies  on  a programme  of. social 
reform  And  this  is  an  important  suggestion,  not  merely  because 
it  comes  from  Lord  Crewe,  but  because  it  is  the  line  of  action 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  actually  at  the  present  moment 
invitin  ^ their  supporters  in  the  country  to  take.  But  there  is 
this  di  Terence  between  the  leaders  and  Lord  Crev'e.  They  have 
tried  a' together  “to  ignore  or  set  aside”  the  Irish  question  ; while 
he,  with  a truer  perception  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  candidly 
faces  i . He  giv'es  to  Irish  Home  Rule  a position  in  the  Liberal 
jM'ograaime,  but  a position  secondary  in  importance  to  the  position 
civen  to  certain  measures  of  social  reform.  And  he  does  so 
because  he  holds,  for  reasons  which  he  states,  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  that  a Liberal  Administration  could  carry  a 
measu  e of  Home  Rule  as  its  first  Act;  but  that  “it  might  be 
carried  by  a strong  Liberal  Government  at  the  close  of  a 
prospe'OLis  term  of  office.” 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  party  to  take  this  view  of  its 
positio  1,  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  a programme  thus 
definec . What  will  be  its  chances  of  success?  Irish  Home 
Rule,  \.hile  it  is  neither  to  be  ignored  nor  set  aside,  is  not  to  be 
made  the  prime  object  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  because 
England  cannot  be  pursuaded  to  accept  it,  and  because  the 
House  of  Lords,  having  the  will,  would  also,  England  support- 
ing it,  have  the  power  to  reject  it.  So  far  the  argument  is 
unassa  lable.  But  does  this  justify  us  in  concluding  that  we 
shall  b;  successful  if  we  substitute  social  reform  for  Irish  Home 
Rule  a > the  prime  object  of  our  policy?  Lord  Crewe,  without 
reasoning  the  subject,  takes  for  granted  that  it  does.  But  to  justify 
him  in  doing  so,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  England  and 
the  House  of  Lords  are  as  much  at  one  about  measures  of 
social  reform  as  they  ai'e  about  Home  Rule.  If  they  ai'e  not,  as 
I belie’ 'e  is  the  case,  the  conclusion  cannot  at  any  rate  be  taken 
for  gra  ited.  England,  let  us  say,  and  I hold  we  can  truly  say, 
is,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  favour  of  lai'ge  measures  of  social 
I'eform,  which  she  can  hope  to  obtain  only  through  the  Liberal 
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Party.  But  she  is,  and  has  been,  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  And, 
being  foi'ced  to  weigh  the  one  against  the  other,  and  to  make 
her  choice  between  them,  she  has  allowed  her  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  to  over-ride  her  desii'e  for  social  reform.  The 
House  of  Loi'ds,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pei'haps  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measures  of  reform  that  would  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Liberal  Party  as  it  is  to  Home  Rule.  How, 
then,  in  these  circumstances,  can  we  prevent  the  House  of  Lords 
from  rejecting  measures  of  social  reform,  if  we  make  these  the 
prime  object  of  our  policy,  any  more  than  we  could  prevent  it  from 
rejecting  Home  Rule?  Will  not  England  forgive — reluc- 
tantly, if  }'ou  will,  but  still  forgive — the  rejection  of  these 
measures,  so  long  as  she  desires  them  less  than  she  fears 
Home  Rule,  and  so  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  remains  the  sole 
constitutional  power  on  which  she  can  rely  for  the  rejection  of 
Home  Rule?  Xo  one  looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  last 
Liberal  Government  can  doubt  what  answer  ought  to  be  given 
to  this  question.  And  some  of  us,  at  least,  thought  that  we  were 
then,  as  a part}',  unanimous  in  holding  that  it  was  “ an  absolutely 
bootless  and  fruitless  process,”  to  use  Lord  Rosebery’s  words, 
for  a Home  Rule  Government  to  attempt  to  force  its  social 
measures  through  the  House  of  Lords.  That  House  certainly 
did  then  show  that  it  had  as  much  will  and  power  to  reject  these 
measures  as  it  had  to  reject  Home  Rule  itself.  And  to  fail  to 
see  this,  and  to  be  guided  by  it,  is  to  fail  to  see  and  to  profit  by 
one  half  of  the  lesson  taught  us  b}'  our  past  experience. 
Looked  at  in  the  full  light  of  this  experience,  the  Liberal  Party, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  incapable  of  moving  successfully  in  any 
direction.  If  it  makes  Irish  Home  Rule  the  primary  object  of 
its  policy,  it  is  face  to  face  with  a hostile  England,  which  can 
make  her  hostility  prevail  through  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  makes  domestic  reform  its  first  object,  it  is 
face  to  face  with  a hostile  House  of  Lords,  which  can  make 
good  its  hostility  through  the  support  of  England,  reluctantly 
given  though  that  support  may  be.  To  pursue  either  course 
would  therefore  appear  to  involve  the  sacrifice  of  all  its  energies 
and  all  its  usefulness  as  a party. 

Is  there  then  no  third  course  open  to  it?  Lord  Crewe  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  deal  with  it  in  detail.  He  sees  clearly 
that,  both  on  grounds  of  State  and  of  expediency,  the  Liberal 
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Party  can  neither  ignore  nor  set  aside  the  question  of  Home 
Rule.  And  he  makes  the  pregnant  suggestion  “ that  it  might 
be  accepted  as  the  first  stage  in  a great  scheme  of  devolution 
and  federation  embracing  the  Empire  as  a whole.”  I have 
sugges:ed  in  previous  numbers  of  this  REVIEW-  that  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  that  the  Liberal  Party  ought  to  adopt. 
It  solves  the  constitutional  difficulties  that  arose  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  j 
and  it  also  solves  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  at 
least  as  that  question  has  been  raised  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Lords  to  measures  of  domestic  reform.  Por  a measure  of 
devolution,  embracing  P^ngland  and  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
would  remove  these  measures  from  the  immediate  purview  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  would  hand  them  over  to  the 

contro  of  the  local  Parliaments. 

But  as  a greater  justification  than  either  of  these  for  a 
recons  deration  of  the  character  and  scope  of  a Home  Rule 
Bill  tiiere  is  the  mighty  progress  of  events  since  1886, 
when  the  question  was  first  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
party.  This  progress  has  been  hardly  less  than  revolu- 

tionar  ■ in  its  effects  on  the  question.  There  is  the  yearly 
increa  >ing  complexity  in  the  mass  and  volume  of  business 
that  comes  before  Parliament,  and  the  acknowledged  injury  to 
the  imerests  of  the  State  caused  by  the  inability  of  that  body  to 
cope  vith  its  work.  And  no  Session  has  done  so  much  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  this  injury  as  the  present  one.  But  for  this 
evil  the  creation  of  a local  legislature,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but 
also  ill  each  of  the  other  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

preser  ts  a remedy.! 

• ‘ The  Liberal  Party  and  Iinperal  Federation,”  Contemporarv  Review, 
May,  icoo;  and  “The  Liberal  Party,”  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1901. 

t (»n  this  point  I quote  a remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second 
Midloth  an  speech,  delivered  on  the  26th  of  November,  1879  “ The  Parliament  is 

oveiweij  hted.  The  Parliament  is  almost  overwhelmed.  If  we  can  take  oft  its 
shouldeis  that  superfluous  weight  by  the  constitution  of  secondary  and  suboUmate 
authorit  es,  I am  not  going  to  be  frightened  out  of  a wise  measure  of  that  kind  by 
being  tc.d  that  in  that  I am  condescending  to  the  prejudices  of  Home  Rulers.  I will 
condescend  to  no  such  prejudices.  I will  consent  to  give  to  Ireland  no  principle, 
nothing  that  is  not  upon  equal  terms  offered  to  Scotland  and  to  the  different  portions 
of  the  I nited  Kingdom.  But,  I say,  that  the  man  who  shall  devise  a machinery  by 
which  S'  me  portion  of  the  excessive  and  impossible  task  now  laid  upon  the  floi^se  of 
Commo  IS  shall  be  shifted  to  the  more  free,  and  therefore,  more  efticient  hands  o 
seconda  y and  local  authorities,  will  confer  a blessing  upon  his  coimtpv  that  will 
entitle  I im  to  be  reckoned  among  the  prominent  benefactors  of  the  land.' 
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There  is,  next,  the  growing  prominence  of  Imperial  questions 
and  their  influence  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country.  Men  do  not  think  alike  on  these  questions  and  on 
questions  of  domestic  reform.  The  two  sets  of  interests, 
though  they  spring  from  a common  ground  and  ultimately  find 
a common  justification,  are  in  their  scope  and  practical  methods 
entirely  different.  And  thus  two  men  may  have  the  same  views 
on  one  and  differ  on  the  other.  But  our  constitutional  machinery 
does  not  provide  them  with  any  means  of  giving  effect  to  this 
difference.  In  voting  for  a representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  are  forced  to  choose  between  the  two  and  to 
sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other.  The  injury  to  our  public  moralit}', 
to  the  orderly  progress  and  stability  both  of  our  domestic  and 
Imperial  interests,  that  is  likely — nay,  certain  to  result  from  this 
balancing  of  the  one  against  the  other,  cannot  I believe  be 
exaggerated.  And  for  this  evil,  also,  the  creation  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  local  Parliaments,  having  power  to  deal 
with  domestic  interests,  presents  a remedy. 

Lastly,  and  in  close  connection  with  this,  since  1886  the  Empire 
itself,  the  whole  question  of  its  future  and  of  its  organisation, 
has  pressed  itself  in  upon  us.  And  surely  no  question  of  greater 
importance  for  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  human  race  ever 
before  rested  with  any  single  nation  of  men.  The  Empire  can 
develop  in  two  directions.  The  self-governing  colonies,  as  they 
increase  in  population  and  resources,  may  become  completely 
independent  communities  of  men,  taking  their  own  destinies  in 
the  world  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  In  this  case  what  we  call 
the  Empire  will  disappear,  and  its  various  parts  will  organise  and 
assert  themselves  independently  of  each  other  ; and  the  possible 
sources  of  friction  and  conflict  among  the  nations  of  civilised 
men  will  be  added  to.  Or  the  Empire,  as  Lord  Crewe  suggests, 
may  develop  in  the  direction  of  a great  federal  community  of 
nations,  involving  a common  organisation  for  the  control  and 
management  of  common  interests.  I believe  that  this  is  the 
goal  towards  which  we  are  tending.  And  if  I am  asked  what 
these  common  interests  are,  I reply  that  they  are  ultimately  the 
interests  of  peace  and  liberty,  the  interests  of  a true  and  world- 
embracing morality.  And  if  I am  told,  as  Mr.  Morley  recently 
told  the  electors  of  the  Montrose  Burghs,  that  this  morality  does 


not  depend  on  “ an  artificial  centralisation,”  but  on  a “ silken  tie 
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of  mutual  desire,”  I reply  that  mere  “mutual  desire  ” has  not 
hit?  erto  shown  itself  to  be,  either  in  the  history  of  nations  or  of 
ind  vidual  human  beings,  a permanent  or  reliable  bond.  On  the 
contrary,  I assert  against  this  that  no  morality  that  does  not 
embody  itself  in  the  ordered  arrangements  of  society,  in  civil 
institutions  and  in  the  organisation  of  government,  can  ever 
exercise  areal  or  stable  disciplining  power  over  men.  And  if 
this  is  so,  then  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  an 
immense  step  onwards  in  extending  the  scope  and  influence  of 
moral  principle  in  the  world.  But  the  first  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  aim,  a step  which  rests  solely  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  is  the  separation 
of  1 heir  local  interests  from  these  larger  and  common  interests, 
and  the  creation  of  local  Parliaments  to  deal  with  them. 

Sanctioned,  then,  by  the  present  interests  of  the  United 
Kir  gdom,  by  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  genius  of 
our  morality,  the  Liberal  Party  would  surely  be  justified  in 
rev  ewing  the  scope  and  character  of  its  Home  Rule  policy  in 
the  light  of  Lord  Crewe’s  suggestion.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
ind  3ed,  the  question  is  too  large  and  too  closely  associated  with 
our  existence  as  a people  to  permit  of  its  being  made  a mere 
par;y  question.  But  there  is  much  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  in  its  present  position,  that  would  justify  it  in 
tak  ng  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
the  country  upon  it.  England  would  certainly  regard  a proposal 
of  ;his  kind  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which 
she  received  the  proposal  to  deal  with  the  government  of  Ireland 
as  an  isolated  problem  in  the  constitutional  fabric  of  the 
Empire.  And  if  this  wider  proposal  has  been  first  suggested, 
and  if  the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment  has  been  first 
familiarised  to  us  by  the  movement  in  favour  of  Irish  Home 
Rule  and  by  the  constitutional  difficulties  that  barred  its 
progress,  then  England,  if  it  finally  accepts  the  wider  scheme, 
will  owe  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  pioneered 
the  way. 

J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald. 
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